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© all the colonies planted by the Engliſh 
in North America, there are none, the 
detail of whoſe hiſtory is more curious, or 
which furniſhes us with more lively inſtances of 
the viciſſitudes of human affairs, and the bleſſ- 
ings always attendant on induſtry, than the pro- 
vince of New England. The remarkable rapi- 
dity of its increaſe, the various difficulties 
which the firſt ſettlers experienced, the different 


views and diſcordant paſſions of the Coloniſts, 


which in the end centers in the general good of 
the colony, are ſubjects equally intereſting, as 
| And yet 
that ſcarce 


they are remarkable and uncommon. 
it ſhould ſeem ſomething. ſurpriſing, 


any of our hiſtorians ſhould have thought it 


worthy their notice, to mark the different revo- 
lutions of their governments, or even the cir- 
cumſtances of their firſt migration. 

In the courſe of this our ſhort (but we hope 
that our candid readers will not find incorrect) 


hiſtory, we have endeavoured to conſult the im- 


partial, not the moſt flowery, hiſtorians. We 
have endeayoured to keep, as much as poſſible, 
from 
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from that violence of party-rage with which too 
many of them are ſtrongly marked, and ſelect- 
ed with much induſtry thoſe particulars, which 
we judged the moſt intereſting and entertaining 
to our readers, have the more brieſly paſſed over 
thoſe parts, which are either un- entertaining or 
un- important to the hiſtory. 

We have been particularly careful to mark 
the progreſs and changes of their government, 
which ſeems peculiarly neceſſary to the under- 
ſtanding the ſources of the preſent unhappy re- 


bellion, and ſatisfying ourſelves with barely point- 


ing them out, we have left the reader to make his 
own reflections, 

The province of New England extends along 
the ſea, from Nova Scotia -to New York; 


it occupies an extent of coaſt about 300 miles 
in length, from 41 N. lat. ro 45. By this ſi- 


tuation in the middle of the temperate zone, it 
ſhould enjoy the ſame air as Languedoc, Italy, 
and the other parts of Europe under the ſame 
parallel of lattitude. Notwithſtanding which 


the winter is found much colder than even in 


Great Britain. 

We have very little acqaintance with this 
country, or the traffic carried on with the na- 
tives, till the voyage of Capt. Bartholomew 
Goſnold, in the year 1602, Cabot did no more 

Ai than 


„ 
than reconnoitre the coaſt when he diſcovered 
the continent of America. Amidas and Barlow, 


who traded to Virginia on the part of a com- 
pany formed by Sir Walter Raliegh with a de- 


ſign of eſtabliſhing a colony, did not penetrate ſa 


far as this country ; and Sir Francis Drake, wha 
made a deſcent, ſtayed only a very ſhort time. 
So little was this part of the coaſt known or 
frequented before Goſnold's arrival, that the 
veſtiges of the former navigators were entirely ef- 
faced, and mere hazard brought the Captain to it. 


The Engliſh, who ſcarce viſited the Eaſtern coaſt 


of North America, till after Sir Walter Raliegh's 
attempt of forming a colony, neither knew the 
extent of it, nor even the proper voyage to it, 
Their uſual way was by the Canaries and Ca- 
ribbees, which increaſed their voyage more than 
a thouſand leagues. 

A variety of circumſtances led Goſnold to ima- 
gine, that there muſt be a ſhorter paſſage. To 


proceed ſo far to the South, in order to arrive 


at a latitude not more than ſix degrees beyond 
the parallel of Great Britain, appeared abſurd 
in every view, On the contrary, if inſtead of 
turning to the South, he ſhould ſail immediately 
to the Weſt, he very juſtly concluded, he ſhould 


not only find it a far more expeditious voyage, 
but 
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but alſo avoid the variety of climate, to which 
his predeceſſors were ſubject. 

When therefore he ſet ſail from Dartmouth, 
he directed his courſe almoſt entirely to the Weſt. 
By this route he arrived at ſome iſlands, ſituated 
on the Northern coaſt of a bay, at preſent 
called Maſſachuſet's bay. 

Goſnold having no other views than com- 
merce, and not finding this place likely to an- 
ſwer his purpoſe, ſailed towards the South. Af 
ter having ſpent the whole night in this attempt, 
he was much ſurpriſed in the morning, inſtead 
of finding himſelf at large, to perceive himſelf 
in the midſt of a bay, forming a cape which 
projected a conſiderable way into the ſea. At 
this place he caſt anchor, giving it the name 
Cape Cod, on account of the quantity of that 
ſpecies of fiſh with which it abounded. A name 
which it to this day retains. 

He made a deſcent into two ſmall iſlands in 
the nighbourhood of Cape Cod, the one he 
called Elizabeth's Iſland, and the other Mar- 
tha's Vineyard; names by which they ſtill con- 
tinue to be diſtinguiſhed. Though his ſtay 
was not more than about a month, yet ſo ad- 
vantageous was his traffic with the natives, and 
in ſuch pleaſing colours did he repreſent the 
place, as to induce his employers, the merchants 


of 
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of Plymouth and Exeter, to undertake a ſettle- 
ment in this new country. 
It happened at that time that fome merchants, 
and others of conſiderable property in London, 
had conceived a deſign of planting a colony in 


another part of Virginia; for under that name 


did they then comprehend the whole extenſive 


continent from Florida to Nova Scotia. 'Thele 


therefore readily concurred with the Plymouth 
' merchants in ſoliciting a charter of the king for 


that purpoſe. James I. granted them Letters 


Patent, bearing date April 10, by which they 
compoſed two, companies, diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the firſt and ſecond Colony of Virginia. 
To the London adventurers he granted the pro- 
perty of an hundred miles of territory, in any 
part of America, between 34 and 41 degrees, 
and to the adventurers of Plymouth and Excter, 
the ſame {pace between 38 and 45. 

But in order, as it ſhould teem, to prevent the 
1] conſequences of a diſpute among the Colo- 
niſts, or leaſt their future progreſs ſhould be ob- 
ſtructed for want of a ſufficient extent of terri- 
tory, he did not permit them to unite their poſ- 
ſeſſions, nor to leave a ſpace leſs than one hun- 
dred miles between each ſettlement. The king 
reſerved to himſelf nothing more than a fifth 
part of the gold they might hereafter find in the 


lands 
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lands oranted to them. Nothing but the idea 
of diſcovering ſome gold or filver mines made 
them, at that time, ambitious of a foot of Ame- 
rican ground. It was this that occaſioned Sir 
Walter Raliegh's expedition, and gained him 
that favour and aſſiſtance he met with from the 
court; and to this all the numerous and exten- 
five colonies, formed in that part of the Conti- 
nent, in ſome meaſure owe their origin. 


The Plymouth company, previous to tranf-. 


planting their colony, ſent in the ſame year, a 
veſſel under the command of Henry Challons, 
who foolithly purſuing the old rout by the An- 
tilles, was taken by the Spaniards. This acci- 
dent ſo daraped the ſpirits of the company, that 
perhaps the project had been abandoned, if 


Lord Popham, who was particularly active in the 


affair, had not fitted out another veſſel, at his 
own private expence. A ſucceſsful voyage re- 
vived their former imprefſions. They equipped, 
with all poſſible expedition, two ſmall veſſels, 
on board which an hundred men embarked 
with all neceſſary proviſion. Every thing ſeemed 


now to promiſe fair; their voyage was perform 


ed without any diſagreeable accident. And their 
more ſanguine friends already viewed in proſpect 
a flouriſhing colony. When the death of Lord 

Popham, 
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Popham, which happened ſoon after, Wen along 


with it the fall of this riſing ſettlement. 
Nevertheleſs mariners ſtill continued to viſit 
theſe coaſts, attracted by the advantages afford- 
ed them by their commerce for ſkins with the 
natives, and the quantity of fiſh with which we 
have before mentioned theſe ſeas abounded. 
Among the reſt Mr. John Smitli, formerly 


preſident of the Southern Colony of Virginia, 


came in company with another ſhip, of which 
one Hunt was Captain, as commander of a veſſel 
for the purpoſes above mentioned. Whilſt his 
aſſociates were employed in fiſhing, he drew a 
plan of the country, at ſome diſtance from 
the ſea, and preſented it at his return to Prince 
Charles, afterwards King of England, who firſt 
gave the colony the name of New England, 
which it has retained ever ſince his time. 

" Smith's voyage proving particularly favour- 


able, in ſome degree revived the hopes 'of 


the original adventurers. But ſending a veſſel 
to realize their territories, the ſavages, Jea- 
Tous of the frequent viſits of the Engliſh, 
and diſſatisſied with their former traffic, 
(more particularly it is ſaid at the treachery 
of Hunt in felling ſixteen of the natives, whom 
he had enticed on board his ſhip) attacked them 
immediately on their debarkation. Another at- 
tempt, 
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| tempt, made a few years after, met with 

the ſame obſtacle, and conſequently no better 
ſucceſs. Theſe difficulties ſo diſcouraged them, 
that the project was now entirely laid aſide, 
They made no other uſe of their charter, than 
granting ſmall portions of land on the fea coaſt, 
to different merchants for the purpoſe of eſta- 
bliſhing little factories, for the commodities with 
which the ſavages ſupplied them. It is indeed 
highly probable, the deſign of forming a co- 
lony had been entirely forgotten, had not 
ſome freſh circumſtances brought perſons of con- 
ſequence to patronize ſuch an undertaking. 

The Non-conformiſts had, for ſome conſider- 
able time, grown daily more diſaffected to 
government; however during the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, being ſuffered, though ſecretly, to practiſe 
their modes of worſhip without much perſecution, 
they bore their ſituation tolerably well, and pre- 
ferred their native country to the hazards of the 
ocean and an uncertain climate. But when, 
towards the latter end of James's reign, the per- 
ſecution againft them grew more intollerable, 
and they ſaw leſs hopes of ever enjoying the 
peaceable practice of their religion, they reſolyed 
rather to part with their native country and coni 
nections, than renounce, what they eſteemed, 
the pure religion of Jeſus Chriſt. It is not our 
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intention to enter into a diſcuſſion of their prin- 
ciples or complaints, they ſeemed to poſſeſs a 
mixture of enthuſiaſm and ſincerity, or they 
could never have endured the hardſhips, they 
mult be ſenſible they were about to encounter. 

- Notwithſtanding therefore the fate of the 
former adventurers, notwithſtanding the jealou- 
ſy they knew the ſavages entertained of the Eng- 
liſn, notwithſtanding the difference of climate, 


the laborious way of life compared with their 


former ſituations; in ſhort, in ſpight of all the 
obſtacles that lay in their way, they reſolved to 
to attempt a ſettlement. Mr. John Breiver, Mr. 


J. Robinſon, and a miniſter of the name of Brow- 


niſte was at their head ; but when they thought 
they had conſidered every difficulty that was 
likely to oppoſe them, a new one ſtarted. The 
government refuſed them leave to depart for 
America. At length, by indefatigable induſtry, 
having ſurmounted this obſtacle, after treating 


with the Plymouth company, they ſet fail on the 


6th of September, 1621. Their number conſiſted 
in this firſt migration of no more than one 
bundred and twenty perſons. 3 
The courſe they ſteered brought t them to Cape 
Cod. As this place did not form a part of the 
country ceded to them, they endeavoured to tack 


to the South : but tempeſtuous weather, and the 
rigour 


. 
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rigour of the ſeaſon (being the latter end of 
November) obliged them to ſettle at the place 
where they - firſt arrived. Finding. themſelves 


thus beyond the limits ceded to them, and conſe- 
quently in a place under the protection neither 
of England orany other power in Europe; being 
thus, as it were, reduced to a ſtate of natural 
liberty, they began by drawing up an act, by 
which they acknowledged themſelves the ſub- 
jects to the Crown of Great Britain, and bound 
themielves mutually to obey thoſe laws, which 
were made by common conſent for the general 


good of the Society. All the heads of the fa- 


milies, to the Number of 41, ſigned this agree- 
ment, and choſe Mr. John Carver, a gentleman 
of conſiderable fortune, their governor for one 
year. We here ſee an inſtance of a government 
formed by a fer of men of improved reaſon, un- 
ſhackled by any foreign force, and unimpeded by 
native barbarity. 

The new Coloniſts choſe a convenient Har- 
bour in the Bay of Cape Cod for their ſettle- 
ment; to which, from the inherent partiality to 
their native ſoil, they gavethe nameof New Ply- 
mouth. By a variety of difficulties with which 
they had ſtruggled, they found their numbers 
reduced to nineteen families. Each choſe for his 
habitation a ſpot of ground of a perch in length, 


and 
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and three in breadth. And to prevent future diſ- 


putes they divided, by lot, the ſpaces which 
ere to compoſe the extent for their little town. 


Such were the trifling beginnings of the colony 
of New England; before the preſent unhappy 
diſputes one of the moſt flouriſhing, for com- 
merce and manufactories, of any throughout 
the new world! For ſome time their progreſs 
was but flow. Eight years after their firſt eſta- 
blifthment they counted only 900 ſouls. Never- 
theleſs, ſo flouriſning was the commerce of this 


little colony, that they were already in a con- 


dition to reimburſe thoſe, by whoſe aſſiſtance 


they had been eſtabliſhed, 


The inhabitants of New Plymouth having 
no authority from the Crown, to hold the lands 
on which their town was built, were apprehen- 
five leſt ſome of the courtiers about the throne 
ſhould beg the property of it and diſpoſſeſs 
them; to prevent theſe diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances they engaged their then governor (Wil- 


| liam Bradford) to ſollicit in his own name the 


grant of it, which when he had obtained they 
purchaſed it of him, and became themſelves the 
Lords Froprietors. 

As ſoon as it was found 1 in Kaciend that 
this colony was eſtabliſhed on a ſufficiently ſolid 
foundation, to leave no ear of its diſperſion, a 

great 


8 
great number of the Non- conformiſts concured 


in the deſign of retiring to it, with a view to 
avoid thoſe religious reſtraints, which, they 


complained, grew daily more unſupportable 
fince Charles had aſcended the throne. 

Whether the motives on which the Non-con- 
formiſts acted were juſt in themſelves, or how 
far their complaints were well founded, we ſhall 
not take upon us to determine in ſo contracted 
a work. The period, of which we are now 
writing, has been thoroughly canvaſſed by men 
of all denominations ; and few, very few have 
written with that candour and impartiality; 
which becomes an Hiſtorian, Certain however 
it is, that the extenſive powers with which the 
High Commiſſion was intruſted, leaving no civil 
ſecurity to the Puritans, was the cauſe of their 
migrating to ſeek an aſylum in this new and diſ- 
tant world, 

About this time Mr, John White, a miniſter 
of Dorcheſter, having obtained their patent of the 
Plymouth Company, formed a ſociety toattempt 
a ſettlement in Maſſachuſet's Bay. They equipped 
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a fleet of fix ſail, on board which 350 perſons em- 


barked with 115 headof cattle, ſome goats, rab. 
bits, &c. together with ſix pieces of cannon and 
other military apparatus. The fleet failed on 
the 1ſt of _ and caſt anchor on the 24th of 
June, 


— 
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June, in a part, to this day called the town of 
Salem, which theſe new. Coloniſts built. Such 
a migration as his could not but make ſome 
noiſe, and preſently became an example to the 
Non-conformiſts, Which they did not fail to 
imitate. | | 
The year following, a number of perſons of 
all ranks and both ſexes, came in a fleet of ten 
ſail, to re-inforce the riſing colony of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay. Many towns round about Salem owe 
their origin to theſe people; among the. reſt 
Boſton, ſo famous as the capital of the Pro- 
vince, and the ſeat of the preſent war at the 
commencement; Charlestown, (burnt down 
at the unhappy engagement of Bunker's-hill,) 
Dorcheſter, Watertown and others. 
Not many years after, a fleet of no leſs than 


20 ſail came to anchor in the lame Bay; part of 


the paſſengers went to ſettle, a ſhort time after, 
near the banks of Connecticut river, and there 
laid the firſt foundations of the towns of Hert- 
ford, Windſor, Weatherfield, Springsfield and 
ſeveral others, having been authorized by the 
Maſſachuſet's Aſſembly. Being ſituated beyond 
the limits of that government, they formed a diſ- 


tinct conſtitution, engaging themſelves mutual- 


ly to obey thoſe laws, which paſſed by a plu- 


rality of voices in che ir aſſemblies. This ſettle- 


ment 
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ment ſtill goes by the name of Connecticut, on 


account of the river on the borders of which ĩt 


is ſituated. 

The Puritans finding the cauſes, which occa- 
ſioned their firſt migration, daily encreaſe, many 
conſiderable perſons among them conceived the 
deſign of living in America. The Lords Say, 
Brooks and various others, among which ſome 
mention Cromwell himſelf, were on the point of 
departing from England, and ſettling on ſome 
lands they had purchaſed of the Earl of War- 
wick. Afterwards, finding they were likely to 
ſucceed in their oppoſition to Charles, they re- 
nounced their plan, and ſold their lands to the 
Connecticut Colony. The Engliſh however ſtill 
continued to flock in ſuch numbers, that the 
Maſſachuſet's Plantation was actually over-ſtock- 
ed. A number of perſons ſettled on different 
places about the mouth of the river Connecti- 
cut and built Guilford, Milford, Stamford and 
Newhaven, which laſt gave name to the whole 


to hold their lands, they purchaſed them of the 
natives, and by that means acquired a zatural 
right. They afterwards formed themſelves into a 
body politic in the manner of the other colonies. 
In the mean time the frontiers of New Eng- 
land, were enlarging themſelves towards the N. 
Eaſt 
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colony. Having neither charter nor commiſſion 
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Eaſt, by ſome detachments from Maſſachuſet's 


Bay, who built ſeveral towns, compoling in the 
whole, the two counties of New Hampſhire and 


Maine, which were added to the Maſſachuſet's 
1638 government. The year following another ſet of 
| adventurers formed thoſe ſettlements known by 


the name of Providence. 
No ſooner had the New Englanders began to 
flouriſh in their ſettlements, than the ſame 


ſpirit of intolerance appeared among themſelves, 


againſt which they had ſo bitterly complained in 


others. Quakers, Baptiſts and other Sectaries, 


differing from them in mere trifling tenets, 
were perſecuted with the molt unremitting obſti- 


NACY. 


The Quakers ſeemed particularly deſtined to - 


feel the rigour of their ill-timed ſeverity. A 
number of theſe therefore being unable to en- 


joy that tranquilty and undiſturbed way of life, 


which ſeems the peculiar wiſh of theſe people, 
purchaſed a tract of ground, on which they built 
the Colony of Rhode Iſland. Notwithſtanding 
this ſtep, diſſentions and perſecutions ſtill 
continued among them, ſo that, a few years 
after, Charles was obliged to interpoſe his au- 
thority, to ſettle the peace of the colony. Even 
then as if this ſpecies of fanaticiſa had needed a 
ſubſtitute, they accuſed many people of witch- 

craft 


1 
craft, and ſome * ſuffered for this pros 
tended crime. 

Thus have we given, a general detail of the 
formation of each colony! They had each of 
them their different laws, and magiſtrates choſen 
by themſelves. But, altho each formed a ſe- 
parate government, yet were they united by 
confederacy, for ſuch things as related to their 


common intereſt, This alliance they confirmed 


in the year 1643, and took upon themſelves the 
name of the United Colonies of New England. 
By virtue of which, two commiſſioners were 
to be appointed by each ſettlement, to decide 
on the affairs of New England, according to 
the directions of their reſpective conſtituents. 
This was, in ſome meaſure ſetting up a govern- 
ment of themſelves, independent of Great Bri- 
tain, but Great Britain was not at that time 
in a condition, either to defend them from any fo- 
reign enemy, or to prevent their taking ſuch ſteps 
as they judged neceſſary for their own ſafety. 


- She was diſtracted by a thouſand different fac- 


tions, and the empire itſelf ſeemed to totter from 
the licentiouſneſs of the Republicans on the one 
hand, and the too high notions of Royal Preroga- 
tive on the other. Many of the laws made by 
theſe commiſſioners would have done honour to a 


Roman Senate, and ſhews that theſe people were 
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not altogether compoſed of the refuſe of Great 
Britain, but had arrived at very enlarged notions 
of the nature of government, without the deteſt- 


ible refinements of more civilized ſtates. 


About this time New England found herſelf 


in a very flouriſhing ſtate. She contained no 
leſs than 24 or 25,000 ſouls. She boaſted of 


o well built towns or villages, 40 churches, a 


caſtle, forts, priſons, commodious roads, &c. 
If the reader ſhould take a view of this colony 
not quite 3o years before, he will ſcarcely con- 
ceive ſo ſudden an increaſe poſſible. Eſpecially, 
when it is conſidered nor only, that the com- 
bined force of Indians and Canadians conſpired 


to check their progreſs, but alſo that the Dutch, 


who at that time inhabited New York, were 


not a little jealous of their flouriſhing ſituation, 


On the other hand, a variety of equally advan- 


tageous circumſtances contributed to facilitate 
this increaſe. The Indians, though diſaffected 


to the Engliſh, were prevented by internal diſ- 
ſentions among their Sachems or Princes, from 
frequently diſturbing the peace' of the colonies. 
This alſo led ſeveral of them at different times 


to form alliances with the Engliſh, in hopes of 
ſucceeding the better againſt their adverſaries. 


The fertility of the ſoil, joined with the happy 


congruity of the climate, with Engliſh con- 


ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions was a circumſtance no leſs favourable 
to their growth. The Diſcontents, on account 
of religion, whilſt they diſtracted the parent ſtate, 
and reduced her to a degree of diſtreſs, ſcarcely 
paralleled in any period of her hiſtory, forced 
her children to ſcek an aſylum in theſe diſtant 
countries, and added new ſtrength to this riſing 
colony. But above all, the natural induſtry of 
the Coloniſts, their peculiar attachment to thoſe 
arts, ſo ſerviceable to an infant ſtate, muſt be 
conſidered as the principal cauſe of their fe- 
licity and increaſe. The regularity of the houſes, 
the beauty of its ſtreets, all well paved, the 
convenience of its magazines, . ports, quays, 
and above all, the number of veſſels belonging 
to the inhabitants, would have induced an un- 


acquainted traveller to doubt whether the co- 


lony was really of a late eſtabliſhment, or not. 
The Colonies, during the fatal civil wars 
in Great Britain, continued daily to gain 
additional ſtrength ; nor was the adminiſtration 
of Croinwell leſs favourable to them ; but when 
their jealouſy was alarmed, by thoſe circum- 
ſtances in Charles the Second's conduct, (which 


we ſhall have preſently occaſion to mention) 


their progreſs flackened prodigiouſly. The 
charter which William the II[d granted them, 
though not ſo favourable as they wiſhed, or ex- 

| | pected, 
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pected, re-eſtabliſhed their tranquility, revived 
their commerce, and reſtored their former abun- 
dance. | 

The government of New England continued 
in the manner we have deſcribed, till about the 
year 1683, when Charles the IId deprived the 
Maſſachuſet's Province of their charter; nor does 
it appear he ever granted them another, 
throughout his whole reign. Plymouth ſoon 
after ſhared the ſame fate. A quo warranto was 
;Tued againſt the Connecticut Colony, by which 
they were required, in caſe they choſe to reſign 


their charter, to rank themſelves either in the go- 


vernment of New York, or Boſton. The Colo- 
niſts, ſenſible of the advantages they experienced 
from their preſent ſituation, returned for anſwer, 
% that they were ſo well ſatisfied with their 
charter, as not to wiſh to part with it; but if 
it were the King's pleaſure they ſhould, they 
preferred Boſton to New York.” This it ſeems, 
was interpreted a reſignation of their charter, 
and Sir Edward Androſs, Governor of Boſton, 
went with ſome armed attendants to Hertford, 
declaring their charter and former government 
void—Rhode Iſland ſubmitted itſelf to the 
Kings pleaſure.“ 
By 
A circumſtance in the conduct of theſe two colonies, 


ſhews the character of the inhabitants in a very ſtriking 
light. When their charter was required of them, inſtead 
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By theſe means did a total change take place 
in the government of New England. Almoſt 
all the provinces were united into one. But 
what was very ſingular, though New Hamp- 
ſhire was to continue a diſtin government, 
yet the ſame perſon was always to be governor 
of Boſton and that province. 

Admitting that the conduct of the New Eng- 
landers, which occaſioned theſe innovations, 
was unjuſtifiable in itſelf, yet there were other 
circumſtances in Charles's behaviour, which 
gave thecolonies ſtill greater offence, and which 


they conſidered as contrary to the inherent pri- 
vileges of a Britiſh ſubject. Sir Edward Androſs 


ordered a tax, of one penny in the pound, to be 
levied on all towns under his government, and 
impriſoned ſeveral who were hardy enough to 

| proteſt. 


of giving up that which they had received from the Maſſa- 
chaſe:'s aſſembly, 1635, they gave the one which Charles 
had granted them 1662. By this fineſſe, they continued to 
ele& their own governor, officers of the Militia, &c. as by 
virtue of the original charter, which actually continued in 
force, till after the revolution. So that when W:lliam 
the IId ordered B. Fletcher to take the command of the 
Militia in 1693, they refuſed to muſter; in conſequence + 
of which, his Majeſty, judging their charter equally void 
with thoſe of the other colonies, reſerved to himſelf the | 
choice of their governors, and commander of the Militia z 
but the other offices remained as in the neighbouring 
Provinces, 


proteſt againſt it, as contrary to the privileges 
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of Engliſhmen, to have their property taxed 
without either Aſſembly or Parliament. In the 
firſt year of King James's reign, they preſented 
a petition to him, praying relief ; but in anſwer 
ſeem to have received nothing but promiſes 
he never intended to perform. At length, when 
the news of the revolution in England arrived, 
tired of the arbitary proceedings of their gover- 
nor, and animated by that ſpirited effort, in the 


Mother Country, they took up arms, ſeized 


their governor, and, after keeping him ſome 
time in priſon, ſent him back to Europe. 

They flattered themſelves, at this period, that 
they might ſtand ſome chance to recover their 
ancient liberties; but as neceſſity compelled 
them to place themſelves much under the pro- 
tection of a power, whole intereſt, in this reſ- 
pect, was contrary to their own, they were of 
courſe, diſappointed. William granted them a 
charter, by which they were re- inſtated in a part 
of their former privileges, and moſt of the 
obnoxious laws were laid aſide. 

By virtue of this charter, the nomination of 
the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and officers 
of the Admiralty, are reſerved to the Crown of 
Great Britain; the command of the Militia be- 


longs to the Governor, as Captain General. 
The 
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The judges, ſheriffs, and inferior magiſtrates 
were nominated by the governor, with the con- 
ſent of the council, 


The council were to be choſen by the aſſem- 


bly, in conjunction with the governor, whom 


they were to aſſiſt with their advice. This pri- 


vilege, the laſt Britiſh Parliament thought ne- 
ceſſary to take from them, and enacted, that 


in future the council ſhould be choſen by the 
King, or governor ; this law, together with the 


governor receiving his ſalary from the Crown, 
inſtead of the people, may be conſidered as no 
inconſiderable cauſe of the ſubſequent rebellion. 

Every diſtrict, which contains more than 


thirty burghers, ſends two deputies to the gene- 


ral aſſembly. A diſtri& containing only twenty 
burghers, ſends. only one 4 ; Boſton ſends 


four. 7 


All laws formed in the general aſſembly, 
were firſt to receive the conſent of the gover- 


nor, and afterwards of the king; and if with- 
in the ſpace of three years, the king ſhould 
think proper to reject them, they were conſider- 
ed as void. 

Whilſt England was waſting her blood and 
treaſures in civil wars, during Charles's reign, 
New England had leiſure to concert a plan, the 


moſt noble and generous in itſelf, in proportion 
— 
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as it was diſintereſted and difficult. The Pro- 


pagation of the Goſpel among the Indians. A 


miniſter of the name of Elliot, who afterwards 


acquired the title of Apoſtle to the Indians, en- 


terpriſed the converſion of the natives to the 
Faith of Jeſus Chriſt. As his genius was equal 
to almoſt any undertaking, ſo his induſtry was 
ſuperior to any difficulty, With a degree of 
labour, which nothing but zeal could have ſup- 
ported him under, he not only learnt their lan- 
guage, but with ſcarce any other aſſiſtance, tranſ- 
lated many books of piety ; among the reſt, the 
whole of the Bible, into their Savage Tongue. 


A few years after, the Parliament willing 


to ſecond his pious labours, paſſed an act for 
encouraging the Propagation of the Chriſtian 
Faith among the Indians in North America. 
By this act a ſociety was formed, conſiſting of a 
Preſident, Treaſurer, &c. and authoriſed to re- 
ceive the contributions of all perſons willing to 
aſſiſt ſo pious an undertaking ; and to diſpoſe 
of ſuch ſums as they might collect in the ſame. 

We have been the more particular in relating 
the circumſtances which gave riſe to this ſociety, 


as being the firſt of the kind ever eſtabliſhed 
within the territories of the Britiſh Crown, and 
which has by degrees riſen to the ſtate in which 


we lately ſaw it. 
| During 
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During the reign of King William the IIId, 
Sir William Phips, Governor of New England, 
raiſed an army, which he tranſplanted to Acadia, 
or Nova Scotia, and took Port Royal, or Ana- 
polis, from the French. He alſo reduced a fort 
at the mouth of the River St. John, in Fundy 
Bay; of which, and the ſettlement belonging 
to it, the Engliſh kept poſſeſſion, till the peace 

of Ryſwick, when King William thought fir 1697 
to cede it to France. After this Sir William 
- Phips attempted the taking of Quebec; but 

the expedition being undertaken late in the 


year, and a very ſevere winter ſetting in ſooner 
than ordinary, he was obliged to retire without 
effecting his purpoſe. Sir William however 
erected a fort at the mouth of the river Pema- 
quid, on the frontiers of New England, com- 
pelling the neighbouring Indians to acknow- 
ledge themſelves the ſubjects of Great Britain. 
In the beginning of Qucen Anne's wars, the 1793 
New Englanders recovered Anapolis, being un- 
able to enjoy either their fiſhing, or foreign traf- 
þ = fic, without it. At the peace of Utrecht, this, 
with the whole of Nova Scotia, was ceded to 
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| Great Britain, except Cape Breton, afterwards 
1 taken by the Engliſh in a ſiege, which laſted 
1 about forty-nine days. 1743 


As this action was undertaken ind carried on 
D by 


Yu 
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by the province of New England, it deſerves a 
more particular detail. A merchant, of the 
name of Pepperel, who had originally formed 
the plan, was intruſted with the command of 
ſix thouſand New Englanders, who were levied 
for this expedition; the whole expence being 
borne by the colony. Theſe forces were con- 
voyed by a ſquadron from Jamaica; whilſt the 
troops, after ſecuring their landing, were form- 
ing their camp and opening their trenches. A 
diſpute happened between the French officers 
and ſoldiers, a circumſtance not a little favour- 
able to a Militia ſuddenly aſſembled, who had 
never faced a ſiege, or many perhaps an enemy, 
and were to act in great meaſure under ſea 
officers. By theſe differences, the ſoldiers were 
prevented attacking, till an ill. conducted de- 
fence obliged them to capitulate. Cape Breton 
was afterwards reſtored to the French, at the 
treaty of Aix la Chapelle, and taken again in 
1757, by the Engliſh under the brave General 
Wolfe. So high an opinion had the French of 
the importance of this place, that in this ſecond 
expedition it was thought neceſſary by the mi- 
niſtry, to fend no leſs than twenty-three ſhips of 
the line, and eightcen frigates, carrying ſixteen 
thouſand well diiciplined troops. The garriſon 
capitulated about the beginning of June. 
We 
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We ſhall here cloſe our account of OE hiſ⸗ 
tory of this province; all the following parts 
of it forming more properly the hiſtory of 
Great Britain. As to the forces of New IL. ng- 


land, we ſhall take the account of a late author 


equally remarkable for ingenuity and exactneſs. 
« In one of the repreſentations (ſays he) of the 
Board of Trade, they infocm the Privy Council, 
that, in the colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay only, 
there are upwards of 94,000 ſouls, and 
that their militia conſiſted of fix regiments of 
toot, and fifteen troops of horſe, of one hun- 
dred men in each troop. The ſame repreſenta- 
tion ſhews that they employed near five hun- 
dred fail of ſhips, and four thouſand ſeamen, an- 
nually in their trade.” 

According to the moſt exact calculation, ſays 
another able hiſtorian, the number of the inha- 
birants of New England, is computed at four 
hundred thouſand. Among ſuch a number, 
there are few wealthy enough to leave the care 
of their farms to ſtewards; moſt of them are 
planters, in eaſy circumſtances, who live upon 
their eſtates, and are employed in the labours of 
the field. | 

Among the arts cultivated in this province, 
we reckon ſhip building the firſt, The country 
produced every article uſed in that art, and the 
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ſhips that came out of their docks, were prefer- 
ed to thoſe of the other colonies ; but the wood 


for ſhip building having been little attended 


to, the numbers have conſiderably decreaſed. 


The diſtilling of rum has ſucceeded better ; for 
though that commodity has, by no means, ar- 
rived at the perfection among them, to which 
the Iflanders have attained, yet the ſale is not at 
all the leſs, as they are enabled to ſell it at a very 


low price. The coloniſts make no cloths, and buy 


very few; the fleeces of the flocks, which are 
long, though not fine, make very convenient 


clothing for plain country people. But their 


fiſhery has fo rapidly ſucceeded among them, 
that what with the produce of their own coaſt, 
and their fiſheries on the Great Banks, they have 


extended, this branch of their trade, through a 


conſiderable part of Europe. 
It was our intention to have given ſome ac- 


count of the other colonies of North America, 


and to have ſtated the riſe and progreſs of the 
preſent unhappy differences; but this part we 
are obliged to defer, for the preſent, finding 
it impoſſible to give it with that impartiali- 
ty we could wiſh; as the people of this 
country are too feelingly connected with, and 
intereſted in, the event of the preſent dil. 


| putes—Anot d opportunity may poſſibly of- 
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fer, wherein the materials now in our poſſeſſion 
may be of uſe, and juſtify another publication 
on the ſubje& of American matters. It may 
not however be amiſs to ſhew, what ſhare the 
New Englanders had in the firſt opening of the 
diſpute. 

It happened, unfortunately perhaps for the 
framers of the ſtamp act, that the news of it 
arrived firſt at Boſton; whoſe republican prin- 
ciples have always ſhewn themſelves in every 
emergency of this kind. Every countenance was 
inſtantly filled with melancholy : the ſhips in the 
harbour hanged out their colours half maſt high, 
and every other method was invented, that tend- 


ed to give the common people the moſt odious 


idea of it. Eſſays of various kinds, but all cen- 
tering in the condemnation of the act, ſoon ap- 
peared; and long before the act, (as printed at 
the Kings Printing Houſc,) could reach the co- 
lony, the populace were beyond meaſure exaſ- 
perated. Moſt of the Captains that brought the 


ſtamps, were obliged to ſurrender their devoted 


cargoes, in order to fave their veſſels ſrom con- 
flagration. On the 1it of November, the time 
the act took place, ſcarce a ſheet of ſtampt pa- 
per could be procured throughout the whole 
continent. At length, government finding it in 
vain, or thinking it an improper time, to ſtrug- 
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ole againſt ſo obſtinate a reſiſtance ; the act was 
repealed. | 

After this, the duty of three pence a pound 
on tea, proved another ſource of diſſatisfac- 
tion, to the American Colonies; but the in- 
habitants of this province thought proper todiſtin- 
guiſh themſelves in a particular manner on the 
occaſion. As the time approached, when the 
ſhips were expected, the people began to aſſem- 
ble together, and take ſuch methods, as ſeemed 


moſt effectual to prevent the landing of their 


cargoes. The conſignees appointed by the Eaſt 


India Company, were obliged, at moſt places to 


relinquiſh their commiſſions. At length three 
ſhips arrived in Boſton Harbour; the Captains 
were obliged to promiſe, if they were permitted 
by the conſignees, the board of cuſtoms, and 
the fort of Caſtle William, they would return to 
England. Theſe promiſes could not be fulfill- 
ed. The cuſtom houſe refuſed them a clearance, 
the governor a paſſport for the fort, and the con- 
ſignees did not think they had ſufficient authori- 
ty to diſcharge them. 


In this caſe it was eaſily ſeen, that the tea. 


would be by degrees circulated among them. 
They had reaſon to believe, that, whilſt the tea 


remained in the harbour, there was ſcarcely pub- 


lic ſpiritedneſs enough in the inhabitants, to re- 
fuſe 
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fuſe the purchaſe of ſo baneful an herb. A me- 
thod, which if they had followed, would have 
elfectually prevented the Company's ſending any 
more amongſt them, on ſo precarious a footing. 
To prevent therefore the dreaded conſequence 
of its circulation, a number of perſons, under 
the diſguiſe of Mohawk Indians, boarded the 
ſhips, and in a few hours diſcharged the whole 
cargoe of tea into the ſea. | 

In conſequence of theſe violences, the Bill for 
the more impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, in the 
province of Maſſachuſet's Bay, which gave ſo 
much offence to the inhabitants, ſuceeded, and 
to that was added the Boſton Port Bill. 

As ſoon as General Gage arrived, and theſe 
acts were known, the firſt reſolution was, to ſtop 
all imports and exports to and from any part 
of the Britiſh dominions, In the mean time, 
Town meetings were multiplied in every part of the 
continent, and the cauſe of Boſton became the 
cauſe of America. The conſequences are known 
by moſt, and felt by many. But without en- 
tering into a minute. diſcuſſion of the matter, we 
cannot help thinking, that the preſent diſtur- 
bances are, in a great meaſure owing, to perſons 
of more republican, than loyal principles, miſ- 
leading the minis of the vuloar, and alienating 


their affections from the Mother Country. But 
how 
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how much. ſoever we may be inclined 0 con- 
demn their reſiſtance, we cannot help beſtowing 
a ſhort panegerick on the prudence they have 
ſhewn in ſupporting it. The unanimity, which 
pervaded all their councils, the regularity of 
their mectings, the willingneſs in each individ- 
ual to fit himſelf for the uſe of arms, and his 
readineſs to aſſiſt the cauſe of his country, join- 
ed to the extraordinary celerity, with which 
they eſtabliſhed a new form of government, and 
raiſed a numerous and well diſciplined army, 
are circumſtances hardly to be paralleled in the 
hiſtory of any nation, and may ſerve to con- 
vince us, that the conqueſt of America is not 
ſo near at hand, as we at firſt imagined, —This 
reflection may, we think, be not improperly 
drawn from their conduct , that were we but 
as unanimous in ſupporting our freedom and 
property, and as willing to learn the military ex- 
erciſe to defend it in our own perſon, inſtead of 
employing others for that purpoſe. No nation 


on earth would dare to invade theſe kingdoms, 


and commerce muſt flow to us in an uninter— 
upted channel, when protected by the Navy, 


The vigilance with which our Militia would 


guard our coaits, would enable government to 
diſpoſe of the Standing Army, the better to 
ſecure our territories, and conqueſts abroad, 
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